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silver seal, which was probably the seal given to Marshall Degge 
by Mary Degge's will. 

Among the descendants of this John Degge, of Virginia, the 
rather distinctive names of Simon, Anthony and Isaac repeatedly 
occur, and a branch of the family in Virginia still holds a very 
ancient copy of a Degge coat-of-arms bearing date 1483 (see 
Quarterly, II., page 29). 



EXCERPTS FROM THE SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER. 

(Continued from last number ) 

Copied from the Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. VI. 

pages 76-77. 

1840. 

"Murray's Travels." 

We now approach the only part of the book perhaps which 
is calculated to wound the feelings of any one whose name is 
mentioned, or who is so described as to be quickly recognized. 
In justice to Mr. Murray we quote at length: 

"I availed myself with mudh pleasure of the hospitable offers of one 
or two gentlemen, whose acquaintance I had made in Richmond, of pay- 
ing them a visit. I disembarked accordingly about sixty miles down the 
river, and received a kind welcome in the house of one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in the State. Here I remained four or five days; and if the wishes 
of the friendly and excellent host, or of his guest, had been alone to be 
consulted, I might have remained there as many weeks, so agreeable was 
the domestic circle in which I found myseilf, and so pressing were the in- 
vitations to prolong my stay. In Virginia, as in England, a country- 
house is a very hot-house of acquaintance, and ripens it much earlier than 
the common garden of society; and the hospitality of Virginia is de- 
servedly celebrated. 

"Proceeding down the river about fifteen miles, I paid another visit 
to two gentlemen, brothers, who were connections of my former host. 
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Indeed, a great many of the residents on the James River are, from in- 
termarriage and division of old estates, mutually connected; and the 
cpusinship of the old families of the Byrds, Carters, Randolphs, and Har- 
risons is almost as widely extended as a similar relation in the high- 
lands of Scotland. They seem upon the most friendly terms — are con- 
stantly interchanging visits, without ceremony or invitation; and their 
hospitality to strangers is not surpassed in any country that I have seen. 
Here, too, I saw again walls adorned with the powdered heads and laced 
coats of our common ancestors. I sat at dinner beneath the sweet smile of 
Pope's Miss Blount, from the pencil of Sir G. Kneller; while Lord Orrery, 
Lord Albemarle, and the Duke of Argyle, frowned from canvass of re- 
spectable antiquity. The illusion was carried yet farther by the Anglicism 
of the names of their residences — ^such as Shirley, Brandon, Berkeley, &c. 

"As these were the first plantations, or farms, which I had as yet 
seen cultivated on a large scale by slave-labor, I naturally paid much 
attention to the appearance of the land and its cultivators. I shall not 
interrupt this narrative portion of my journal by any remarks on the gen- 
eral question of slavery, but Shall confine myself to a simple record of 
the facts which came under my observation during this excusion — reserv- 
ing to another occasion the discussion of a subject which is confessedly 
the most important, the most disagreeable, and the most difficult that can 
engage tlie attention either of the politician or the moralist in the United 
States. 

"From what I had already seen of the social qualities of the gentle- 
men at whose houses I was a visitor, I was rather gratified than sur- 
prised to witness the comparative comfort and good usage enjoyed by 
their slaves. The huts in which they reside are constructed of wood, 
and divided in the centre by a compartment, in which is fixed a chimney, 
to convey the smoke from' each division; their food (consisting chiefly of 
fish, broth, maize, cooked after various fashions, bacon, &c.) is whole- 
some and sufificient: their clothing, coarse, but suited to their necessities, 
and to the climate: their labor compulsory and constant, but not beyond 
their power. During the days that I spent in the neighborhood, I did 
not see any corporal punishment; but each overseer was armed with a 
cowhide; and one, with whom I held a long conversation regarding the 
detail of his occupation, informed me that he was obligeid constantly to 
use the lash, both to the men and the women: that some he whipped 
four or five times a-week, some only twice) or thrice a-month : that all 
attempts to make them work regularly by advice or kindness were unavail- 
ing, for their general character was stubborn idleness ; and that many 
who were cheerful, and even appeared attached to the family, would not 
work without occasional hints from the cowhide. He owned he was ex- 
tremely sorry that the race existed in Virginia, destroying as they must 
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the market for white man's labor; adding his conviction that his em- 
ployer's estate would produce, more clear revenue if every negro were re- 
moved! from th* State, and the property divided into farms under lease. 
The grounds for this opinion were the heavy original outlay in the pur- 
chase of slaves (the price of an able-bodied male being, at an average, 
150 I,) — the expense of their maintenance — the perpetual losses incurred 
by their dying, running away, falling sick, and other casualties, the weight 
of which in free countries falls upon the laborer." 

We have no doubt Mr. Murray understood the overseer so 
to speak; if he did not misapprehend him, then it is evident 
that that functionary was exaggerating, to enhance the idea of 
his own importance and authority, or, not less probably, was 
disposed to quiz one whom he perhaps thought, from his ques- 
tion, no better than an abolitionist. However this may be, we 
assert confidently that, with reference to no estate in Virginia, 
however large would the assertion even approximate to the 
truth. We do not believe it would hold good as to any es- 
tate in the south or southwest, where slavery exists under a 
more unmitigated form than in Virginia. 

We find by the papers that one of the gentlemen has come 
forward to deny, so far as he is concerned, the statements al- 
luded to. Mr. B. Harrison speaks for himself. For his relatives, 
we may say that, in the considerate and humane treatment of 
their slaves, and in conscientious regard to their physical com- 
forts and spiritual interests, the proprietors of Brandon are 
not excelled by any gentlemen in the country. We have no 
right, even to repel aspersions, to go into details to establish 
these facts. Suffice it to say, that to no one estate would we more 
readily refer the Trans-Atlantic or Northern Abolitionist. 

"To THE Editor of the Enquirer, 

Clarke Co., Virginia, September 6th, 1839: 

"Dear Sir, — In the connexion which so lately existed between your- 
self and my friend, George E. Harrison of Brandon, will be found my 
apology for troubling you with this letter. In a Book of Travels in 
America, recently published, by the: Hon. C. A. Murray, is contained an 
account of his visit to the estates of Berkeley and Brandon, on the James 
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River. At one or the other of these places, it seems he held a conver- 
sation with an overseer; the substance of which, if true, is calculated to 
throw indelible disgrace on the planters and farmers of the South, and 
especially on the proprietor of Berkeley or Brandon. To his conversation 
I ask your particular attention. 

"To understand this matter thoroughly, it may be as well to state, 
that I first saw Mr. Murray in Richmond at the house of a brother of my 
wife, where he was received on the most 'social terms. By one of the 
ladies of the family, I was told he had expressed a wish to visit some of 
the old family seats on James River — and at her instance he was invited 
to Berkeley. Regarding Mr. Murray as a gentleman, he was received into 
my family, and treated as such: and it is but an act of justice to say, that 
I was extremely pleased with him, believing that I had rarely met with 
one so intelligent and unassuming. He remained with us five or six 
days — and, on one occasion told me that his principal motive for visiting 
the country was to see the condition of the slaves, and he was most 
agreeably surprised to find them treated with a degree of humanity and 
kindness which he had not expected: and he further added, that if they 
could forget that they were slaves, their condition was decidedly better 
than that of the great mass of labourers in Europe : if not the words, such 
was the substance of his remarks, after having spent several days with us. 

"From Berkeley, Mr. Murray was furnished with a boat to visit 
Brandon, and carried with him letters of introduction to my friends and 
relatives, Messrs. George E. and William Harrison. From this state- 
ment, you may imagine my utter astonishment on reading the conversa- 
tion said to have been held with an overseer relative to the treatment of 
our negroes. 

"I am not at all disposed to question Mr. Murray's veracity, nor 
should I do it in relation to any fact witnessed by himself; but as it re- 
spects the overseer's statement, that I will venture to pronounce as false 
throughout — nor do I in truth believe such cruelty is practised on any 
estate in Virginia. For the manner in which the Brandon servants are 
treated, I have but toi refer you to the letter of the late Mr. George E. 
Harrison to the present Secretary of the Navy. For myself, I do most 
positively aver, that when I left home on the first of September, but one 
grown negro on the Berkeley estate had sufifered corporal punishment 
during the present year, and his offence was stealing. 

"As my overseer is a Quaker, he seems quite as averse to any un- 
necessary severity as I am; and, at this moment, I verily believe there 
is no such thing as a cowhide on my estate. The truth is, in relation to 
this formidable weapon (although a disgusting object with me), yet with 
that class from which overseers are taken, it is frequently us'ed as the 
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cheapest kind of horse-whip; and, on the larger estates, the overseers are 
required to be generally on horseback. 

Very respectfully, I am, 

Benjamin Harrison. 

[In a letter published subsequently in the Messenger, VI. 
572., Mr. Murray stated facts which showed that he had not 
spoken with much accuracy regarding slave conditions in Vir- 
ginia. He particularly exempted the estates of Shirley, Bran- 
don and Berkeley from his strictures, and instead of "each 
overseer being armed with a cowhide" he could specify only 
one, and it was by no means certain that this overseer was 
not "kidding" him. At any rate he was glad to accept the 
statement of Mr. Harrison that the information imparted to 
him was "probably inaccurate in every particular." 

Mr. Murray was a grandson of Lord Dunraore, the last 
royal governor of Virginia. He visited the United States in 
1834 and performed an extensive tour. His account of his 
travels is marked on the whole by excellent sense and taste; 
though on the slave question, like most English visitors, his 
abhorrence of slavery carried him into misstatements. — Editor.] 



HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 

Cheatwood, Chitwood, Chetwood. — Was William Cheat- 
wood, of Powhatan County, mentioned in the Government Cen- 
sus for Virginia in 1790, as head of a family of eight White souls 
in 1783, the father of the following: (i) William Cheatwood, who 
married Mary Cottrell (born in 1776) ; (2) Daniel Cheatwood, 
who married, first, Miss Porter; secondly, Miss Goode, of Am- 
herst County, about 181 1. John Cheatwood, who married Nancy 
Hatcher in Bedford County, in 1808. (3) Joel Chitwood, who 
married Sallie Short. He lived in Bedford County; later in 
Franklin County. (4) Alice Cheatwood, of Bedford County, 



